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This paper offers a strategy for evaluating 
effectiveness of pr'e^service teacher education programs focusing on 
importance of the program to the beginning teacher. 'A survey *of 
beginning teachers sought their evaluation of the relative value of 
selected competencies (N«35) emphasized in their training programs. 
Responses to a questionnaire were received from 32 elementary ' * 
teachers, 15 secondary/ and 5 with dual positions. The questions 
sought teachers' opinions on: (1) importance ,of the listed 
competencies to teacher success ,\ (2) how skilled they believe 
themselves to be i i each competency at the beginning of their ^ 
teaching careers; (3) where did they believe they learned each 
competency; and (4) in relation to other sources of skill,' what 
contribution did their teacher education program make to their 
teaching competence. Results indicated: (1) Teachers felt almost all 
of the competencies taught were important to their teaching; (2) 
While the teachers felt the competencies important to their success 
as beginning eachers,. they <^id not feel skilled in a number of them; 
(3) Education coursework emerged as a r«ival in importance to student 
teaching; and (4) Education courses and student teaching accounted 
for about half of the total ratings for valuable sources of 
competence. Data resulting from the survey are presented in tablesf. 
Findings are discussed and implications are drawn in the areas of 
' methodology used in the study*, possible areas for assessment of 
teacher education programs, and insights regarding the design - 
graduate feedback studies. (JD) n 
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, Graduate follow-up used to be a relatively informal process at Southern Oregon 
Stat© College in Ashland, Oregon. The only teacher training program within 180 wiles, 
in any direction,- Southern Oregon Stated mission was* a regional one with moat of its 
graduates employed within the Southern Oregon region. m As a consequence v in yeaps 
p£st, faculty 'could vis^t graduates during their first, year of teaching to observe 
them in their cla^sjrooms and to conduct interviews with the graduates and their 
administrators. Data generated by this informal process was primarily of anecdotal 
nature ranging from the accounts of problems encountered in the new teaching position 
to the perceptions of graduates and their administrative superiors regarding the 
quality and appropriateness of the college's pre-service program. The mission o*- the 
college has not changed, but partly due to fewer teaching openings in the area/ and 
partly becauae of severe budget cuts at the college, this method of obtaining feedback 
from graduates has become too costly. s # 



The Education faculty decided that a self -administered survey of graduate feedback 
would have to take* the place of the individual visitiation procedure. Our new survey 
began with a* list of the teaching competencies which functioned as the primary 
objectives of our p£e-service program. The iidt of thirty-five (35) competencies had 
beef) assembled over previous years ftom faculty reviews of research literature, from 
interviews with our graduates and from the counsel of experienced teachers within the 
regior.. The survey requested graduates to rate the importance of each competency to 
their s^cess during the first year of teaching. Following th*i& question, the ' 
graduates were asked to indicate their perceptions of their skill leyel at eaqh 
competency at the beginning of their first year of teaching. A third question had the 



graduates identify the major source of competence, ^hat is, where orVrom what 
experience did they believe they had gained the most skill relative to each particular 
competency. /Through the- responses to these questions, we are assessing th£ Relevance 
of our program's competenciest<>-<{je instructional practice of our graduates, the degree 
of ©kill which our graduates a/ttrib^jt© to themselves, and the. impact of the various 
elements of our pre-service ^program Jbn perceived competence, 

i 

Our purpose in this paper, however, fa not to provide a detailed descriptive case 
study of the Southern Oregon pre-servic^ program. Rather, we wish to share our 
strategy for evaluating the effectiveness of teacher education programs that focuses 
on the question: How valuable is pre-serviee teacher education- to the beginning 
teacher? Data from our own institutidn is primarily . meant to be illustrative of what 
we believe to be an Innovative and informative graduate follow-up strategy. 

II. Alter native Approaches to Evaluating Teacher Education Programs 

^ • t 

* 4 

Traditional attempts to measurr the impact of pre-service programs usually f/Llow 

one of. two patterns: observations of graduates or reports of graduates' perceptions. 

We present some advantages and limitations of the^ two approaches and sojle variations 

of eacfc to explain our' choice and to encourage r&alerJfe.to selectman approach that is 

•* < «. I t J 

moot suitable to their institution. ' ' ( 



/ 

In t^he first approach beginning teachers are observed to determine if their ^ 
classroom performance demonstrates the behavl^rs/implicit in t program goals or 
objectives. If, for example, a stated objective of a program is to develop **• 
questioning Skills, trained observers visit the classrooms of recent graduates seeking 
evidence of queationinq behavior- A more recent version of the observation-based 
approach appears to have been spawned by teacher effectiveness research. H$re, the 
sought-after behaviors are .ihose validatedCby teacher^kf f ect ivenesa research rather N 
than those goals peculiar to a specific pre-service program^ 

Though a favored approach in empirical research on instruction, the observational 
approach is not without some drawbacks as a follow-up procedure. We have already 
pointed out the cost of operating such a program. Trained and paid observers are 
beyond the finances of aany institutions, including our own. Transportation costs are 
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significant. 6oeides the akiil of the obaervera, the reliability and validity of the 
procedure is dependent upon auch thinga^aa adequate obaervatioha (one ia not enough) 
. and student and -teacher responseT to being observed. 

..•■* > v • ■ • 

Thre second * pattern typically ua^ed in the evaluation o* teacher education programs 
is that pf relying upon the perceptions of program graduates obtained through 
interviews or self -administered, questionnaires. When surveying the perceptions of 
beginning teachers, it is common practice *to have them rate the degree to which •* 
program goals were accomplished. The implicit assumption of this approach is that 
stu^pts obtained the skills associate^ with program 6b3ectivea solely through the ' 
formal pre-aervice teacher education program. Today, that assumption Us being widely 
questioned. The many alternative -routes to certification that have been 'proposed * 
(some., which eliminate .teacher education courses as a requirement) suggest that skills 
needed to become a teacher do not have to be learned in a teacher 'education, program. 
'(Boyer, 1984f Thus, oum faculty wanted an instru|i?Afc**that would hot only give us some 
-mf Qrafltion regarding the strengths and weakness of ouV program, but also would 
provide us with some notion about the impact that various elements outside the -program 
had on beginning teaches' instructional competency. 



Another common approach, to evaluation,, using the perceptions of graduates as the 
source, is needs assessment. While not exactly a direct evaluation technique of -sin 
on-going 'program; the ne^ds assessment mod^l has been employed essentially for that 
purpose in many institutions, including ^ur own. (Pigge, * 1983; DeVosa, 1930^ 
braduates identify problems which t^ey encounter in their teaching positions. 
Inferring, from these* problems, evaluators then generate assumptions about' the 
effectiveness of the program a."\ well as new objectives or competencies to be 
incorporated into it. Needs assessment s is a very popular approach to identifying 
program cjoal-s~ in a variety of educational settings. We have, however, found the - 
System to be less than satisfactory for the reasons. which follow. 



Among the problems that we encountered using needs assessment approach**: to 
determining program ends, or' teaching competencies, is that when acjnAmstered dunr.ri 
the tenure 'of the^ first or second year of teaching, graduates' responses often covei 
»eny pf the broad issues and problems confronting the profession rather than address 
the issue of the appropriateness oTNour program 9 '•-^st.aj^^g^ competencies*. 
Aaai * lonaily, the limitation of questionnaires which ask. for a listing of only the 
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problems, encountered t>y beginning teachers ..is that a ly -skill area 'that ia >ot 
iden&ii .as a' problem is by amplication suspect, as being irrelevant to a sound ■ - 
program. The natural consequence of such ah approach to program goaJ -setting , design, 
and_e^aiuatxon is that it leads to a perenial and often agonizing reappraisal of goals 
followed.by a sometimes deadening' exercise in the reinvention of programs ■ fror the ' 
ground upr- in form, if not in substartce. The result or our open-ended needs 
assessment efforts haB been mountains of. needs^ and, problems from which we spen^ hours 
generating new lists of competencies and goals. Without alteration, needs assessment 
plans that we have utilised do^ not jprovide a mechanism for reducing the heap of •] 
perceived problems to manageable terms. * 

% Rejecting needs assessment' and rating program goals for the reasons stated above,* 
we still became convinced that a survey of our graduates perceptions was >the beht ' 
approach for our program. Unlike observation, it was also financially feasible-- a 
not. insignificant consideration. % 

Relying on the perceptions teachers to evaluate pre-serviice training is, 
admittedly, a subjective approach. As such it is vulnerable to criticism of bias 
inherent in subjective judgement.' However, in the absence of agreement about the 
teacher behavior that repr,es4nts more competent t££ching, other approaches 'are also 
subjective. They rely on Subjectivity of the researcher, the outside' observer W 

^program faculty, who must Select what each Believes to be appropriate teaching skills'' 
and the methods of their measurement. Ou;r approach trades the sub ject rvity of these 

.people fon the subjectivity of the teacher; the person* mcns^ f ami liar "with the 
complexities of the world of the classroom." Despite problems of 'distprtion, 
incomplete memory and, a temptation to blame insufficient training for classroo* 1 
inadequacies, the perceptions of beginning* teachers provide a rich a valid resource cf^ 
information. We believe that there are several advantage*! to the teacher onen\*d 
approach, to evaluation. * ; 

First, teachers are the most informed source about th^ problems they confront ;n^ 
the classroom and their competence in dealing with them. Second, teachers' ow 
individual experience provides a unique base of information about when and where they 
gained the competence they need in the classroom. That is, the experience and 
peicepticns of teachers have their ^own special validity. Third, teachers are the only . 
genuine t-r ldge between the training program and the classroom. They alone have been 

* ; * I 
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iri both sett 



ings ^nd can recogniz^ the usefulness of tKe program, and can compare it 
with skills .gained fromother academifc* sources, life experiences and pej(son&l 
invention. A fourth advantage of belying upon begioninq teacher perceptions as a s 
means to evaluate pre-service training ii that it allows evaluation of 'diverse 
programs with a multitude of objectives. Teacher reports become the common base for 
assessing the Effectiveness of training in providing skills teachers need on the 30b'. 



H 1 • Haior Questions of the Stud y 

We designe<Koiir graduate follow-up^ inatrunent to seek answers-lto four questions: 

• VP k . . 

9 ♦ 

, l.'How important -do our beginning teachers believe 

%. each of our programs competencies is to teaching 
success? § • 

2. How skilled c(o they believe themselves to b^ iri 
each competency at' the beginning of their teach- 
ing careers? ' - 

?. Where ,do our graduated believe they learned each 

competency? * 

4. In relation to other sources of skiirT*what 

contribution does our teacher education program " 
make to beginning teachers' teaching competence? 



IV. P rocedure ' - 

» 

A. Sample 

The data reported in this paper was gathered in the spring of 1983 and 1934. The 
follow-up questionnaire which we used in this study was mailed to graduates of our 
Basic Certificate Program for \he academic years* of 1981-8Z and 1982-83. (In Oregon, 
this^is the basic 4-year unlergradifate program in both elementary and secondary 
education^ Both secondary and elementary graduates were contacted. We contacted only 
those' persons whom we knew to be employed as teachers; a total of approximately 150.^ 
Frojr this cohort, we' received responses from 52 teachers: 32 elementary, 15 secondary 

and ^ with dual positions (return rate of approximately 32 percent). While elementary 

v 

teachers outnumbered secondary teachers in the sample, the proportions^clooeiy 

St*- 

represent the comparitive numbers of elementary and secondary graduates to-tred in those 
years. Twelve respondents had gone through the Basic program as graduate students. 
Of the remaining (graduates, three, had been in our program only as seniors: nine as 
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juniors and seniors; nine began as sophomores and 19 began at our institution *s 
freshmen. Thfese proportions are relatively, close to the distributions of stud.ents in 
bur, teacher education program. 



v. 



Our questionnaire did not attempt to , gather specific demographic data on the 
location, school size or type of community in which the graduates served as teachers. 
However, a check of the addresses to which the quest lonnane^ were sent suggests that 
our graduates enter teaching positions located in rural, small to medium sized towns, 
and suburban communities rather, than large city or inner-city locations, The 
demography of rural and small town Oregon is such that one can reasonably surmise that 
classrooms are -predominantly Anglo, and from working to fiddle class backgrounds- If. 
such communities contairi residents that could be classified as Culturally or racially 
different, they would likely be American Indian or Hispanic. Even so, the proportion 
of minority School-age populations in most small Oregon communities served by our 
graduates woulcl normally t>e .less than five percent. * * 



B. Design of Quesi lonnaire 



The questionnaire which was prepared in thifc study listed-* the, 35 primary 
objectives of our Basic Certificate program, which are also considered to be the 
program's basic "teaching competencies' 1 . We shall refer to these items as 
• , compet3ncie8 M throughout the remainder of this -report. For each competency, the 
questionnaire requested graduates to respond to three statements: ^ 

1. Indicate the degree to which you feel this competency is 
IMPORTANT to your teaching success this year. 

2. Indicate the extent to which you feel that you were skilled 
m^this competency at the BEGINNING of your FIRST FULL 
YEAR of teaching. 

3. Indicate the one or two sources (or types of experience) 

that contributed the most to your competence at the % 
BEGINNING of your FIRST FULL YEAR of baching/ 

In responding to the first question, the graduate was expected to indicate degree 
of importance on a four-point scale: 1 = not important , 2 - somewhat important, 3 - 

important. 4 - very important. A four-point scale was also utilised on the second 

v 

question, dealing with level of skill at the beginning of the first year of teaching: 
i - not skilled, 2 = somewhat skilled, 3 2 skilled, 4 = very skilled:" 
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Our reasoning for asking for a self -evaluation skill level at t i beginning 



of the school year case fro» past experience. On sisilar quest ionna* 



t ■ 



we had noticed that when we asked our graduates to evaluate the r p' . 



J questions 
X per for sing 



.at our programs competencies, they tended to « value te their skill 'at the tifca they 
filled out the questionnaire-- in our case, after'eight months of -Zvll time- teaching 

4 

experience* Both our experience with^beginning teacnars and our knowledge of research 
on beginning teachfftrs strongly argued that a considerable amount of on-the-3ob 
learning takes place within the first aonths of a teaching career. (Hess and Kopor, 

1972) "A...- 



Answering the question on "sources of competence", the graduate. could list one of 

the eight sources ah \the most contributing to his/her level of skill at a given 

d ' 

competency* these Sources are showri in Figure 1 

J 

(Figure 1 here) j 

■« « 
If the graduate indicated that he/she had been "somewhat ski lied; 1 p "skilled" or 
"very skilled" in a particular competency at the beginning of the first year of 
teaching, one of the eight sources of competence was to be identifed as the major 
source of thct skill. Respondents were also allowed to write in sources^other than 
those listed. Examination of the returned forms indicated that few respondents .chose 
to list other sources* Review of the written responses to /this alternative revealed' 
that only four graduates listed pre-service experiences that could not be reasonably 
categorized under one of the eight stated sources of competence. This provided some 
aaaurance that our list was relatively inclusive 

Prepared in the form of an eight page questionnaire (see attached Appendix 1 for 

i 

copy » , the evaluation instrument was nailed to the graduates in April of the two years 
of the study* Follow-up letters were sent to remind those graduates who did not ' 
respond within two weeks following the initial mailing. *■ # e- • 



C , Data Collecti on and Analyai s 

In reierence to the questions on importance of the program's teaching 
competencies, frequency distributions of responses and mean scorea on the four-p\int 
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figure 1 



Sources of* Teaching Competence 



Pre-Teacher Education Experiences 



1. Academic undergraduate or^cfrraduates courses outride o 
Education (Example: courses in your major field, if 
secondary* or*in general studies) . 



2. Experience working with youth (summer camp, Boy/Girl 
Scouts, re^ligous schools, playground director, etc,) 



3, Recollection of the methods ^nd styles of teaching 
used by teachers that you haxl in public schools 



Teacher Education Pre-Service 

4. Academi$^coursework in Education courses (lectures, 
seminar, methods courses, Education foundations 
courses, mxcroteaching) % 

5. Practicum experiences that* are part of the teacher 
education program but are outside of student 
teaching (tutoring, teacher assisting,) 

6. Student teaching 
Personal Sources 

.7. Personal invention: skill was developed through 

?ersonal study, invention or experience gained p ior 
o the beginning of the first full year of teaching 



8. Personal one-to-one counseling and advisement by 
individual college staff persons, outside of formal 
classes or field experience 




Other 



s 



■i 



evaluation scale wars complied for each of the 35 competencies* The same compilations 
were made of respondents' ratings of their perceived skill level for each teaching 
competency. The descriptive results of the study are shown in Table 1. 

(Table 1 here) * 

j Table 1 provides a comparative representation of the data dealing with the 
importance of each of the 35 program competencies. The reader's attention is directed 
t;o Column 1 of • the table. \ia\n$ as a basis for arrangement, the mean sc&re of 
importance of each, the competencies are arranged in descending order, beginning with 
"Teacher oral communication skill" . . a 

Owing to the ordinal nature of the data generated on the four-point scale, mean 
scores of competency importance were not the major statistic of interest. The 

graduates' responses on' this item were treated as a two value variable: scores of 1 

» 

<"n<4 importance") and 2 ("somewhat important") were treated /as a single score: in this 
case, a low evaluation. 'Scores of 3 ("important") and 4 ("very important") were 
likewise^ combined into* a single value respresenting high importance. Presented in % 
Columns 2 and 3, the comparative ratings of graduates for each competency are shown as 
the percentage of respondents who rated the competency of no of^little importance as 
opposed to those who rated them as higft impor \as\c.9. 

The same treatments were used on the questionnaire responses which dealt with 
level of skill at beginning of the first fudl year of teaching. Column 4 gives the 
mean skill level score for ali^ those rating themselves on the particular competencies, 
while Columns 5 and 6 provide the percentage of those^who rated themselves low and 
high on each competency, respectively. ^ 

Combining the information from the importance rating and the skill level rating, 
we developed a new statistic which we called the "competency gap" . The competency gap 
is a figure representing the difference between the percentage of respondents Listing 
a jpiven competency as important or very important (Column 3) and the percentage of '% 
those rating themselves as high skilled (Column 6) (see Table 1). Of / partuicular 
interest were those competencies which our graduates listed as important yet 
considered themselves as less than skilled in perf ormaning . Thi^gave us some idea of 
the specific areas in which in our graduates believe they need the most help. We will 
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SUNDRY OF RESULTS OF QUESTIONS RgOUESTINO 90SC PRQ8AAM 6RA0UATE8' INBENTIFICATION OF THE IMPORT- 
ANCE AND PERCEIVED LEVEL OF SKILL FOR EACH OF THIRTY-FIVE (35) TERCHINS COMPETENCIES » 



TEMN1WS COMPETENCIES 



^3 



Col. 1 Col. 2. , Col. 3 

M£AN* PERCENT- PERCENT- 

IWt«T- A8EQF ABE OF 

ANCL OF NO OR' > HIBH 

COUPE- ITTLE I WORT - 

TENCY IMPORT- ANCE 2 

m 1 



1. TMcfctr oral comuni- 
cation skill 


3.90 


8 ■' 


m 


3.39 


8 


92 


2. Ability to Mtibliih pos- 
itive class cliNti 


3.68 . 


8 


186 


2.88 


27 * 


73 


3. Ability to keep students 

on teSN 


3.84 


8 


18$ 


2.54 


55 


45 


4. Ability to m. *i eethodc and 
■at trials to , jilititi/nwds 


3.84 


8 


188 


2.37 


65 


35 


5, Ability to assess nstfs and 
performance 


3.82 


8 


ice 


2.46 


56 


44 


6. Ability to dMl with 
personal ttrtfi 


3.82 


4 


% 


2.42 


52 


46 

/ 

A7 
*r 


7. Ability to work with students 
of different acid, ability 


3.82 


• 


Ilv 


c* * * 


A3 


8. Ability to eotiyatt 
student ifiUfmV^ 


3.8© 


8 


180 


2.68 


46 


54 


9. Ability to coanmicate 
with parsvrts 


3.78 


2 


98 


2.86 


32 


68 


if. Knowledge of subject natter 


3.78 


8 


188 


2.98 


29 


71 


11. Ability to adjust Methods 
to response or students ■ 


3.74 


2 


98 


2.82 


la 


64 


12. Teacher reading skill ~"!3.78 




98 


3.68 


8 


189, 


13. Ability to organiie a variety 
of teaching saterials 


3.64 


i 


98 


2.82 


34 1 

«t 


,66 


14. Teacher spoiling skill 


3.64 


8 




3.37 


88 


15. Ability to adjust teach"" 
ing to cr it idea / 


3.62 


2 


93 


2.98 


22 


78 


16. Teacher writing skill 


3.62 


6 


94 


3.42 


2 


98 


17. Ability to sequence learning 
activities 


3.68 


4 




2.84 


^2 


68 



Col. 4 Col. 5 Col. 6 

MEAN PERCENT- PERCENT- 

BE8IN- ASE OF ABE OF 

NINB NO OA HI6H 

LEVEL' LITTLE , SKILL * 

OF SKILL 3 

am i. 



TABLE 1 (contin ued 
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MEAN PERCENT- PERCENT^ 

IMPORT- RSE 0? A8EQF 

flNCE OF NO OR 

CONK- LITTLE 

TENCY IMPORT- 



MEAN PERCENT- PERCENT- 

BE8IN" fiSZ OF ABE OF 

HI8H NIKS NO OR 

IMPORT- LEVEL LITTLE 



flNCE 



OF 



SKILL 



MI8H 
SKILL 



16. Ability to work with admin- 
istrators end fuptrviiort 


3.54 


6 


94 


2.96 


28 ' 


72 




19. Ability to covt seoothly 
free activity to activity 


3. 52 


8 


92 


2.64 


46 


i 

52 




26. Ability_to relate subject 
to student needs/val/exper. 


3.49 


6 


92 


2.66 , 


45 


55 


• 


21. Ability to irdividualiie 
eethod* 


3.49 


6 


94 


2.38 


64 


36 




22. Ability to ma tffactivt 
closure at end of lessons 


3.47 


12 


86 


N 2.25 


i 

67 


33 


\* 


23. Ability to eaneee meter of 
on-going activities at once 


3.44 


4 


% 


2.2f 


56 


42 


i 


24. Teecher itath skill 


3.43 


16 


62 


3.66 


22 


78 




25. Ability to work with 
fallow teachers 


3.42 


12 


68 


3.12 


28 


. 68 




Aid, Ability to provide students 
with personal goals 


3.41 


6 


94 


2.29 f 


63 


37 


< 


27. Ability to catch eatcrials 
with goals 


3.39 


12 


88 . 


2.72 


42 


56 




26. Ability to eaten eeth/sat to 
affective abilities/needs 


3.35 


14 


66 * 


2.58 


56 


5 

7 44 1 




29. Ability to individualize 
content 


3.35 


18 


08 


' 2.28 


74 v 


26 




38. Ability to work with students 
of different r*c/c lass/ethnic 


3.34 


18 


96 


2.64 


44 


56 




31. Ability to work with students 
of eullicultural backgounds 


3.27 


17 


63 


• 2.54 


*3 


> 52 




32. Ability to work with, 
handicapped 


3.21 


17 


83 


2.17 


71 


29 




33. Ability to handle routine 
adsin/lnstructional detail 


3.16 ( 


28 


88 


2.58 


44 


56 




34. Ability Jo state eeasure- 
. abla learning outcoen 


3.69 


18 


62 


2.47 


57 


43 




39. Ability to watch Mth/eateriitls 
to psyen-soter abilities/mcds 


2.% 


24 


76 , 


' 2.24 


67 


33 





rTTgure representi the percentage of graduates whTacored the itaa <T5 or TST^^Tap^ance 
of this coeptttency to your teaching success." 

2 Figure represents the percimtage of graduates who scored the ites (3) or (4) ?n "isportanca 
of this competency to your teaching success. " 

3 Figure represents the pr**entage of graduates Mho scored the ites (I) or (2) on 'level of 
skill at beginning of yv first full year of teaching." 

4 Figure represents the percentage of greuates who scored the itea (3) or w 0 n "l«v«l of 
skill at beginning of your first full year of teaching." 

- 3.2 l2 
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return to the issue of the competency gap in t f he "Results" section of this report. 



Sources of competency data was analysed in two ways. First, an aggregate picture 
was obtained by totaling, the number of times each of the eight sources of competence 
was, listed (Figure 3). *Whiie this provided some genaral information regarding 
relative importance of e*ch source, we wanted to know whicfi sources of competence 
provided skill for different competencies. For example, did student teaching help 
only on "Ability to adjust methods to responses of students", or on "Knowledge of 
subject matter", as well? To obtain this information we categorized the thirty-five 
Competencies into five categories, including a "Miscellaneous" one (see Table 2). 



V. Results and Discussion 



/The first two questions to which this study was devoted can be answered with a 
fairly direct reading of the data provided in Table 1. 



It How important do our beginning teachers ^'^eve 
each of ov program's competencies is to iching 
success? 

* 

^The ratings of graduates on the importance of the competencies indicates a rather 
consistently high score across the 35 items. It appears our first year teachers feel 
that, all or most of our competencies are important to their teaching. This gives us 
some assurance that our program's competencies are, indeed, on track. 

Beginning with the competency of "Teacher's oral communication skills", the first 
five, and highest rated, competencies have mean ratings of from 3.90 to 3.82, where 
the highest possible score would have beer 4.0 (Column 1 of Table 1). The percentage 
of high importance figure (Column 3) providea support for the location of these 
competencies at the top of the ranking. For each of the highest ranked competencies, 
100 percent of he respondents chose a rating score of 3 ("important") or 4 ("very 
i important " > . Hi more than nine of the program's 35 competencies had less than 90 
percent of the respondents rating the competencies less than "important". The lowest 
ftcoi ed item, "Ability to match methods and materials to the psycho-motor abilities 
and n^eds of students", produced a mean of 2.96, with 76 percent of the graduates 
rating the item either important or very important. 
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/ 2. How skilled do our graduates believe themselves to be 

in each competency at the beginning of their teaching 
careers? 

% • 

While our graduates perceived almost all of the competencies as important to their 

success as beginning teachers, they did not feel skilled on a number of them. The 

fact that the range of reported skill level was much greater (high * ICQ, low = 26 on 

Table 1 Column 6) than that of the importance rating is certainly consistent with our 

knowledge >of beginning teachers., Starting a new 30b, especially one as complex as 

teaching, can be overwhelming. Everything seems important and one is keenly aware of 

one's oWn inadequacies. It would be interesting to administer our instrument to 

> 

teachers at various stages in their career to determine if some things become less 
. important and if perceived skill level increases. 

Of more interest than th£ singular responses on importance or skill level is the 
information we generate by looking at them both simultaneously. With the exception of 
"teacher reading and writing skills" (#12- and #16) , graduates rated themselves lower 
on skill level than they did on the importance of the competency. As stated 
previously, we refer to this difference as $ "competency gap". The relative ^izes of 
the competency gap^can be appreciated by observing Figure 2. 

(Figure 2 8ere) 

For comparative purposes, we selected eight of the program's coapetencies which 
represent the extremes in the size of the competency gap. In the case of "Teacher 
reading skill 0 and "Teacher writing skill", the gap is a positive one of *10 and *4, 
respectively. That is, for reading skill* 90 percent of the respondents on the item 
rated it of high" to very high importance, while all (100 percent) rated their skil^l 
level at this basic literacy competency as high to very higtw Given the media "hype" 
and publicity in national reports regarding inadequate "basic skills" of teachers 
today, it is interesting that these beginning teachers see their own reading, writing, 
and, even rath skills, as the least problematic issue of their success as teachers. 

At the other extreme, on "Ability to match methods and materials to student 
abilities and needs'* 100 percent of the respondents rated the competency high to very 
high irportance. while only 35 percent felt that they possessed. a high or very high 
level of skill at this competency, leaving a competency gap of -65 « The remaining 
competencies represented on the graph include those five with the largest negative 
competency gaps. Of those competencies with the largest competency gaps, five of the * 
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FIGURE 2 



DIFFERENCES. BETWEEN RATINGS OF "HIGH" .TO "VERY HIGH" ON IMPORTANCE 
OF COMPETENCY AND" RATINGS OF "SKILLED" TO "VERY SKILLED" ON LEVEL 
OF SKILL FOR REPRESENTATIVE COMPETENCIES ("COMPETENCY GAP M ) 

i 
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the six relate directly to individuaiizating and personalizing instruction. A 
complete Hat of the "competency gaps" is found in T,« ble 2. 
• % , 

(Table 2 here) 

Table 2 presents data on the competency gap for each of the thirty-five 
competencies. It is categorized into nine general are<us, including a catch-all 
"miscellaneous" category. The most striking observation from this data is that the 
mean competency gaps for seven of the nine categories (excluding Knowledge of 
Subject Matter and Literacy, and. Staff Relations ) are quite similar. Arranging 
competencies into categories masks the variation between competencies. Once again, if 
w«. include Knowledge of Subie ct Matter and Literacy , and. Staff Relations , the 
variation between the competencies within the remaining categories is almost as great 
as that of the total list of competencies. Our analysis, therefore, will focus on 
specific competencies rather than upon general categories^ 

v 

3. Where do our graduates^ believe they learned each 
competency? 



Figure 3 shows the total number of times each source was cited as the primary 
origin of skill, for all respondents, for all 35 competencies. The most striking 
finding is that education coursework, one of the moat .maligned aspects of teacher 
preparation, emerges as a rival to student teaching. These two sources share top 
r*tmgs among our- beginning teachers as the primary sources of teaching skill. Before 
we celebrate this finding, however, we must consider that these results may be a 
function of the low response rate to the questionnaire. Students willing to take the 
time to fill out a lengthy follow-up questionnarie may be positively disposed to our 
program, thus skewing the result^ in favor of our education courses. 

(Figure 3 here) 

i 

Ot the eight potent. al sources of competence, four are clearly selected most 
frequently. They are: ^ - • 

1. Academic courses outside Education (16 percent 
of the total > 

2. Education coursework (23.8 percent of the total) ' 

3. Student teaching *25 percent of the total) 

4. Personal invention (18 percent of the total) * 

* 
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TABLE 2. 



COMPARISON BETWEEN THE MEW PERCENTAGE Or THOSE REPORTING HIGH IMPORTANCE AND THE MEAN PERCENTAGE Of 
' THOSE (EP4JRTINB HI6H SKILL FOR EACH CATE60RY OF TEACHING COMPETENCIES 



PERCENTAGE OF 
GRADUATES LI8T- 
INB COMPETENCY 
OF HIGH 
IMPORTANCE 



PERCENTAGE OF 
GRADUATES LI8T- 
THENSELVE8 
OF HIGH 
SKILL ON 
THE COMPETENCY 



CATESQRYi 



1. TtSIi^rMdi^fklll 
8. Teacher writing skill ' 

3. Teacher spelling skill 

4. Teacher Mth skill 
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• s skill 

6. Knowledge of subject utter 
MMn Percentage within category 
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52 


-31 


8. Ability to work with students 
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% 


36 
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9. Agility to relate subject to 
student needs/val/eiper. 
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affective abilities/needs 


83 


44 


-42 
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76 


33 
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18. Ability to work with students 
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47 
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13. Ability to work with 
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29 
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fE^NTflGE OF PERCENTAGE OF 
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OFHIflkS » 
SKILL ON 
THE COMPETENCY 



INB COMPETENCY 
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98 
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Naan percentage within category IB™ 
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25. Ability to orsenire a variety 
of teaching Mteriala 
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with goala 
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FIGURE- 3 



ffTOTAL NUMBER OF- TIMES EACH OF THE EIGHT SOURCES OF TEACHING COMPETENCE 
WAS IDENTIFIED AS THE PRIMARY SOURCE FOR ALL THIRTY-FIVE COMPETENCIES 
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roe of these sources lie within the formal educational program of the 
institution while the fourth, "personal invention", lies without. Of the regaining 
four sources, only "experience working with youth in non-college settings" appeared to 
offer some instructional experience for our gradautes (9.4 percent of the total). The 
souices of "recollection of methods of past teachers" and "one-to-one counseling by 
professors outside formal elements of the program" were seldom credited as principal 
sources of teaching skill. 



T^e "practicum" source is peculiar .to* our college's program. It is a pre-student 
• teaching field experience in which candidates spend time observing and working ea a 
teacher aide in the opening week of the public school. If a larger response rate 
supports this finding, we .must rethink the wisdom of keeping this part of our program 
' intact. The important point to be made is that our instrument has demonstated an 
ability to locate an element of a program that would appear to have iittle to 
recomiend it in its present form-- at least in the minds of our graduates. The 
ability of the instrument to investigate the contribution of other sources can be 
illustrated further, as we addrasa tho fourth question of the study. 

4. In relation to other sources of 'skill, what contrib- 
ution does our teacher education program make to 
beginning teachers" teaching competence? 

In looking at the aggregate data presented in Figure 2. teacher educators could 
take haart. Two program elements, education courses and student teaching, account for 
about half of the total ratings for sources of competence. While this is informative, 
it is wore useful to program revision to know i.i which specific teaching areas do the 
various sources provide competence. Table 3 provides this information- fros reports of 
skiii sources for each specific teaching competency. In constructing the table, we 
used the same categories in grouping competencies as we used in construction of Table 
2. 

> 

(Table 3 here) 

Our graduates did indeed discriminate between sources when considering individual 
competencies. .dditionally , graduate rating© conformed to the understanding our 
faculty had whea. we assembled our program's 35 competencies. While the competencies 
we chose were believed to be essential to classroom and professional performance, we 
did not assume that all were the products of our formal teacher education program. As 
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SUWAflY OF RESULTS OF QUESTIONS REQUESTING 90SC PflOBttM SRAOUATES' IDENTIFICATION OF SOURCES OF COMPETENCE DELATING 

TO EACH OF THIRTY-FIVE <3S) TEACHINB CONPETENCIESi NUMBER OF 6RA0UATE8 1NDENTIFYIK.1 PARTICULAR SOURCES UNDER EACH COMPETENCY 
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SOURCES OF COMPETENCE 



CATEGORY! 
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TABLE 3; Part 2 (Continued) 
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TABLE 3j Part 3 (Continued) 
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stated previously, we determined that of the eight sources of competence chosen for 
study , three (education courses, practicu* experience and student teaching) were 
considered to be located within the formal education program. For sowe of the 
competencies, we expected that graduates would cite sources w.thin the education 
program more likely than outside sources. As an example, student teaching is chosen 
by 42 percent of the respondents who identified sources of skill for the three 
competencies under Delivery, while less than 3 percent recognize it as the primary 
source of skill under Knowledge of Subiect Matter and Literacy . In this latter 
category 60 percent of the respondents chose academic courses as the -major source of 
knowledge, not education courses or student teaching; a finding that * would be expected 
if one follows the logic that knowledge of subject matter literacy skills are most 

likely learned in courses primarily devoted to those purposes. / 

y 

Personal invention figure presented us with some support for assumptions that we 
held about our program prior to this study. The figures also presented some surprises 
and more than a") modest amount of indecision about how personal invention's 
contribution to graduates' teaching competency should be interpreted. The^totsls on. 
the third page of Table 2 indicate^hat this item was the* third highest ranked, source ** 
of teaching competency (18 percent of the total). 

/ 

In the competency of ability to deal with job-related stress, we were not 
surprised to find 51 percent of the respondents crediting personal invention, while a 
total of 24 percent chose education courses, practicum and student teaching as the 
primary sources of skill. For the past several years our faculty has struggled with 
the belief that stress is a persistent problem for beginning teachers. Yet, to date, 
we have developed no specific course offerings or field experiences t^o sddress the 
issue. Thus, the graduate is left to rely upon his or her own inventiveness for 
adjustment and solution. 

Within the category of Staff Relations ,, we were somewhat surprised that 
personal invention was given a comparatively high rating (42.2 percent) as a source of 
skill in the area of ability to work with fellow teachers, administrators and 
supervisors, owing to the fact that interpert nal communication skills have been a 
part of our formal education course curriculum for several years prior to thia study. 
In the staff relations category, education courses were l;*t<ul as primary source by 
only 1.2 percent of the respondents. 
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What, is to made of these data? We are far from sure. Assuming that a larger 
response rate supports our findings, are we to conclude that our program is weak in 
any category- or competency where personal invention Ik gi\Len significant credit, • 
compared to teacher education sources? Or should we credit our program for having 
selected resourceful and inventive people? Probably neither interpretation i^s as 
appropriate as the recognition that the unpredictability and complexity of the 
teaching task will always mean that the unique, personal abilities teachers bring to 
their work are bound to be significant. Should we rejoice in the finding that 
teaching demands many things of its practitioners, not the least of which is human 
invention? Should we allow ourselves to hope that in some regard our program both 
encourages and cultiw es invention and creativity? 

As a postscript to our discussion of the results concerning sources of teaching 

v. 

competency, we refrain *rom suggesting that our data proves that our education program 
is more effective in preparing teachers than is our academic undergraduate and 
graduate liberal arts and science program. T^e ratings given teacher education sources 
exceed that given to academic courses, but the ratings given to any of the sources is 
dependent upon the number and character of the particular teaching competencies we 
have chosen to examine. One could raise the rating gWen any source simply by 
increasing the list of competencies which are closely related to what is likely to be 
learned from that source. 



VI. IMPLICATIONS 

This study has implications in three areas: methodology, possible areas for 
assessment of our teacher education program, and insights regarding design of graduate 
feedback studies. In the first area, we wish to emphasize our awareness that our 
response rate is too low to place complete confidence in the accuracy of our analyses. 
We have allowed ourselves the luxury of speculating about what the data might be 
tilling us, but we know that we must substantially increase our response rate before 
we can place great store in the results. To improve response rate, we plan to shorten 
the instrument, make follow-up telephone calls to non- respondents, and elicit the"^ 
support of our graduates in contacting their colleagues to encourage them to respond. 

14 
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Aa far aa an assessment of our teacher ©ducat ion program, we will preaent some 
ansa a of intereat that we will be examining with a larger sample of our graduatea over 
the next few yeara. Given thia caveat, we do thirtk that the data providea aome 
interesting patterna that may or may not be subatantiated by a larger response rate. 

I 

Our analyaie of the data has led ua to conclude that ail of the program 'a 
competencies are viewed aa important by our graduatea. What the compentency gap 
concept indicatea ia the areas in which our graduates need the moat help. The larger 
the gap, the more help ia aaaumed to be needed. In view of the fact that our 
follow-up instrument is meant to be a meana of evaluating our program's effectiveness, 
it ia more precia^ to view the competency gap as indicating which teaching 
competenciea need to be atrenthened within the existing pre-aervice program. Further, 
if we combine our findings dealing with aourcea of teaching competence t6 these, 
we gain some confidence as to where , within our program, we ought to concentrate 
$ur efforts. 

»■ 

To illustrate the above point, we have noted that our graduatea rate themselves 
low in ©kill in "Ability to match methods and materials to abilities and needs of 
. students" (a competency gap of -65). Consulting Table 3, #17, we find that 21 of the 
* respondents who felt that they poaaeased a modest to high level of skill on this 
competency credited education coursea aa the primary aource of their akill, while 13 ' 
recognized student teaching. Taken together, 68 percent of the respondents ghose 
either education couraea or atudent teaching as the primary aourcea of their ability 
for this competency. This finding suggests that teacher education sources are 
significant to this particular competency. The finding does not suggest, however, 
that our teacher education program ia ©uccessful in fostering this competency --far 
from it! What we believe it does suggest is, that to raise akill level in thia 
erea, program modification efforta might well be focused upon changes in both 
education couraea and student teaching. 

A similar conclusion might not be warranted by the examination of "Ability to 
assess needs and performance", located under Assessment in Table 2. The 
competency gap for #30, "Ability to asses i needs and performance", is relatively high 
(-56), indicating that aaaesaing student needs and performance may deserve to be a 
focus of our program modification work in the future. Consulting Table 3 for the same 
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competency, we find that more then twice as many graduate* (26 or 53 percent) choee 
education courses, opposed to student teaching (12 or 24 percent), as the source of 
their perceived skill. These findings suggest that formal education courses, as they 
relate to teaching our students assessment procedures, are the appropriate place to 

focus our change efforts. 

Before progressing into further analysis of our findings, it aust be acknowledged 
that one important insight is not avsilable through our analysis: It is one thing to 
identify which competencies graduates feel themselves poorly and highly qualified in 
performing. It is something else to establish a precise cut-off score that identifies 
those competencies whi,:h need to be strengthened in our program from those where 
graduates likely possess adequate skill level. Does a competency gap of ^65 indicate 
real and demonstrable inaoility to perform in the classroom? Is a secure of -31 just 
as convincing? It is likely that all teachers feel themselves less than skilled in a 
variety of important instructional skill areas at the outset of their careers. Some 
of, these feelings are no doubt confirmed by. performance: others are primarily the 
manufacture of the emotional insecurities which accompany being a new teacher. How 
great must the difference between perceived importance and perceived skill level for a 
particular competency be, to command our attention? At this point in our instrument's 
design, using ordinal data, we are not sure. Given this limitation, we nonetheless 
find some interesting patterns in the competency gap data which we feel suggest both 
the- need for and the location of program change. 

Figure 2 presents the six competencies with the largest negative competency gaps. 
Among these competencies are the abilities to keep students on task, assess needs, 
individualize methods and content and personalize goals. We account for the 
competency gaps in these skill areas by relying on our own informal assessment of the 
instructional, skills needed by the practicing teachers with whom we work. By our 

estimate, the six competencies are among the most dem&nding and difficult v 

* 

instructional skills to master. We were surprised by the uniformity of size of these 
competency yaps, but not by the* fact that many of our graduates found themselves 
liRited in their ability to perform well in these areas. Experienced master teachers, 
who serve in an advisory capacity to our faculty, have brought these needs to our 
attention ior a number of years. 

■\ 
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This atudy has helped us identify several areas which we want to examine more 
closely with more respondents. More important, however, we have found that our 
instrument works. That is, beginning teachers were able to identify sources for their 
skills on some fairly .general teaching competencies. Using this approach, teacher 
educators can begin to gain some understanding of the particular components of their 
programs that are perceived as useful to the beginning teacher and those, which are 
not. They can compare the success of these components to other sources of competence 
outside of their program, thus achieving some insight into the types of ski lis. teacher 
training can and cannot provide. We hope that this approach will be useful to..- • 
researchers who wish to explore the impact of experience on perceived competence and 
sources of competence. Hopefully, such research, together *ith graduate feedback , 
studies, will add to the knowledge of teacher needs. Such knowledge is essential to 
developing good pre-service and inaervice programs. 

« * 

be 

VII. CONCLUSION 

Our questionnaire elicited answers to three interrelated questions: 1. According 
to our graduates, what are the important competencies for success as a beginning 
teacher?; 2. How skilled do they believe themselves to be as beginning teachers?: 3. 
Where do they think they obtained their skills? 

We found that our graduates generally perceive the formal competencies that our 
faculty has chosen for our program to ha of signficant importance. We found that 
these graduates generally do not perceive themselves to be as highly skilled in 
instructional and individualization competencies as they do in basic literacy and 
interpersonal skills. We concluded that the difference between perceived importance 
and perceived level of skill, at each competency, is a significant item of interest. 
We determined it to be a suitable mechanise for identifying elements of our program in 
need of improvement. Our findings dealing with sources of competence deserve more 
elaboration. 

Comparing teacher training «a one, but only one, potential source of competence is 
a new approach to graduate feedback. Unlike more common assessments where graduates 
siaply rate or comment on various components of the teacher training program, our 
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questionnaire was structured to obtain inforaation identifying thoae akilla the 
program transmits and those that are learned elaewhere. *Thua, the teacher education 
program cannot get either all the credit or all the blaae for the akill level of 
graduates, ,By examining the frequency with which teacher education is listed as a' 
source of competency with other potential sources, one learns soaething about the < 
relative iapact of each. 

In regard to the findings concerning our prograa, we were impressed by the 
coaparative strength of the teacher eduation component of our program; i.e.: 
education courses and student teaching. Assuming support for the findings from a 
larger sample, there are more important conclusions. As a result of our design, we 
con choose more precisely the target of our change efforts. We can direct our 
attention to changing the curricula of our formal education couraea, etrengthen " 
student teaching, or relyf on personal invention-- depending on the evidence at hand 
concerning the relative effect that each aource has on the particular coapetency that 
happens to be under conaideration. 

Another conclusion which we draw from our atudy concerna th^e relative influence 
that personal invention has on becoming an effective teacher. We did not design our 
study to determine whether pre-service training is clearly the primary source of what 
nost experienced teachers come to know about teaching. Although our study was 
confined to v only, pre-service experiences, the contribution of personal invention to 
teaching skill, suggests support for the coamon wisdom of on-the-job experiences as + 
the single aost contributing source of competence. 

« 

We tend to agree with Phillip Jackson's observation about the "unpredictability", 
"complexity" and "immediacy" of claaaroom tasks. Jackson argues that because of these 
characteristics auch of the teacher's competence is based on intuition ratner than 

knowledge. 

"Given the conplexitiea of his work, the te must learn 

to tolerate a high degree of uncertainty aa. ~biquity. He ^ 
aust be content with doinq not what he Kno*a a* right, but 
what he thinks or feels ia the aoat appropriate action in a 
particular situation. In short, he auat play it by ear." 
(Jackson, p. 167) x 

If Jackson ia correct, our gra&uatee perceptions about personal invention are not 
condemnations oi our program but natural consequences of the nature of teaching and 
learning in the classroom. We have no reason to believe that teacher education makes 
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no impact on the skill with which our graduate** teach . We do however, sake allowancea 
for the extension of teaching akill through experience. 

Results from a larg*r/responae rate over the next few years will aake the new 
follow-up questionnaire a useful tool for establishing prioritiea in our efforts to 
iaprove our program. It will also give ua base-line data against which sto evaluate 
future change. A realistic goal for a pre-service prograa would unlikely be to reduce 
these competency gaps to zero. Instead, it would be to shorten the>gap while keeping 
in mind that beyond the iapact of - pre-service training, on-the-job experience 
contributes highly to the ultimate skill level of teachers. 

* 

We close this report by reminding the reader that our purpose waa not to gain 
inforaation about possible new missions for our baaic^certif ication prograa. We do 
not argue for a widening of pre-service training. We hold to the notion that it may 
be better to do a few things well than aany superficially. We are attempting to find 
out the value thfct our g^aduatea place on the okilla we conacioualy try to teach them. 
We are attempting, alao, to find out how well Qe are accompliahing our objectivea and 
which el*»»enta o£ our program are the aoat salient in this queat. Once we possess a 
»ore accurate understanding of theae issues, we can begin to think aore realiaticaliy 
about what can be learned and what constitutes the best environment for our 
students to becoae competent teachera. 
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i.KAIM'A I K rOI.LOW-bT KVAI.UATION 

i:knkkai. information 

. INSTRUCTIONS^ 

VUe first series ot questions require you to Rive (general descr ipt ive 
•nturmat ion about ynyrsell and your work at Southern Oregon State 
College. Hease respond to each item by: 1) circling the number of 
the answer «»r, 2) by filling in the blank that corresponds to you. 



I'A 



I. When did you finish ?our education for ynur basic teaching 
credential? 

1. 1983 5. 1979 

J. 1982 6. 1978 

3. 1981 7. 1977 

U. 1980 8. Prior to 1976 

. 2. Which years did you attend Southern Oregon State College? 

X 

m 1 . As a graduate, working on a Basic Credential 

& 2 . As a senior, only * 

j|j 3. As a Junior and senior 

q 4 4. As a sopomore, junior and senior 

Cu 5 . As a freshman, sophomore, junior 'and senior 

< 

3. In what area do you hold a Basic Credential? 

1 . Elementary 

2 . Secondary 

3. Both 

. Indicate any Special Endorsement area that you may -hold from 
Southern Oregon State College. 

1 . Reading 

2. Media 

3. Handicapped Learning 

a 4. Early Childhood Education 

5. Main 

h . Supervi s Ion * 

). It you hold a Secondary Basic Credential, what subject area(s) 
.ire von endorsed re teach? .Please write in your response 



taint , If aiiv, ext r.*-'Juty ass i^rr er t <i" Vi-u carrv in vour 
ir tent -»ss i >'.iimf:it Include b •*» 1 1 • ,uul non-paid assignment s . 

i • i .. wr 1 1 i* in \ r s- .p. »n . 
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7. What is vour rnrietil le.uhiun assignment? (A junior high assignment 
should lu* listed .is i.ec. >ndu r v ; .i middli- siluiol ,e*s 1 gnment In which 
vuu are .issi fcned a .sixth ^r.ule class as the ma)ur part of your 
load should K*t listed as elemeutarv. If you hold mote than one * 
assignment, cheik each job held). 

1. Regular Classroom Teacher: Elementary 
2 . Read ing Speo-la list: Elementary 

3. Media Specialist: Elementary , 

4. Handicapped Learner Specialist: Elementary 
• 5. Early Childhood Specialist 

^ ft. Math Specialist* Elementary 

7. Regular Classroom Teacher: Secondary 

8. Reading Specialist: Secondary 

9. Media Specialist: Secondary 

10 . Handicapped Learner Spec lallst : Secondary 

11. Math Specialist: Secondary 

b. At the end of the current academic year (June), how many ^ears of 
teaching experience will you have completed since receiving your 
Basic Credential? (Do not count student teaching or substitute 
teaching. ' J For fractions of years, round off to nearest whole number) 

1. One (i) year 5. Five (5) years 

2. Two (2) years 6. Six (6) years 

3. Three (3) years 7. oeveu (7) or more years 
A. Four (4) years . 

**************************** **************************M 

The next three questions ask you to race the component^ of your Teacher 
Education program at Southern Oregon State College using the following 
ccale: 1 - Inadequate , 2 * Barely Adequate, 3 ■ Good, A • Very Good 
************ ************************************************************ 

9. Cenerally, how would you rate the required professional education 
courses as preparing you for your first teaching position, after 
finishing the program — (includes all Education courses, plus field 
experience)? Circle the number of your choice of responses. 

1 . Inadequate 

2. Barely Adequate 

3. Good 

U . Very Guod 

10. Of orally, how would you rate the General Studies, program in preparing 
you for you/ first teacfiing position? 

1 . Inadequate 

2. Barely Adequate ^ 

3 . Cood » 
U . Very Coin} 

11. *** for Secondary Teacher-* i)n|v*** di»ru-r.< I I y . how do vou rate the 

preparation lh.it you rcceivi-d m your endorsement or major \ubjf»t*l 
.ire. i. .il S"uthern On .vm M «tc- I'ol 'rj!f , preparing vou fur your 
M r . i .e i r • •* 1 1* i» u i ' 
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pVAI.UA MuN UK 1KACHIN<; COMPF 11 Sil I I'M 



In .»f(U'f tor r ho Kducatimi Dep.ir iment , at SOSC, to i>! roctivrlv 
♦•v. i lu.ic e iltt* mtle^o's c mrt'ivt readier Ktinr.u ion Program, wi- 
nced to know what graduates feel were important apd unimportant 
b lenient s^nf the program, roj.it ive to their teaching career*. 

Die tDlluwiii)', lif,t of Items cuntal nj» a number ot teaching 

• nmpetencies which- beginning and expertised teachers believe 

'ire esse/Uial to successful teaching. 

We want to know your opinions about the importance of these 
teaching i ompetencies; how well you feel thdt y.»u were prepared 
in these competencies by the beginning of yo«»r leaci Ing career; 
and what elements, if any, of v©ur college education do you 
nelieve were sources of skill in these teaching competencies. 

It is unlikely that beginning teachers feel as skilled in some 
of these competencies as do teachers with several years of 
experience. It is also unlikely th.tt all teachers agree as to 
the level of importance of each competency that is necessary- 
for success in teaching* 

In this section, we ask you to respond to* three questions: 

First,- you are asked to determine the IMPORTANCE of each 
competency to your teaching success; 

0 

Second, how skilled do you feel you were in each con: otency 
at the BEGINNING of your FIRST FULL YEAR of .eachlng 
^(your first full-time paid position after completing 
teacher training); 

Third, WHERE you believe you obtained the level of skill that 
vou Identify under each competency. 



i n s r r u i: i i hn s 



I . (in i uuin 1 



In Column Numhi-r I, imlitaie i he dcerrf t<> whiih vuu u-r I this 
. oropetency is IMPORTANT t«» y»-ur tt\n hing .uu.-ss thin y^r, even 
though this may not he vmir first yv.it »•) leuhtu>«. 

I T nut .important 

i - somewhat imp<'ttant 

1 ™ important 

t* « very important 



2 . Column 2 

In Column Number 2, indicate the extent to which you feel that you 
were skilled in this competency at the BEGINNING of vour FIRST FULL 
YEAR of teaching. 

* 

1 ■ not skilled 

2 * somewhat skilled 

3 - skilled 

4 » very skilled 



3.- Column 3 



In Column Number 3, indicate the one or two sources (or types of 
experience). that contributed the most to your competence at the 
BEGINNING of your FIRST FULL YKAR of teaching. 

Refer to the sepatate Hit of "SOURCES OF COMPETENCE KEY", on blue 
paper, which is folded within this questionnaire, and use the letter 
key to identify the source from which you gained skill in each 
competency. 

If you indicated in Column 2 that you are "not skilled" in a 
competency, leave Column 3 blank for trfat competency. 

If you indicated in Column 2 that you had some decree of skill in 
dealing viz> the competency (a score of 2. 3, or?4) • complete 
Col umn 3 for 1 that competency. Indicate the letter that represents 
the major source of competence. H another source contributed 
significantly, list the second source under the first letter (see 
the example below). 



CM 



[ example; 

In the example below, the teacher states that knowledge uf subject matter is "very important" (4) 
to teaching success (see answer in Column I). In Column 2, the teacher scores h'im/herself as 
"somewhat skilled" (2) at the beginning of his/her first year of tea hing. in Column 3, the 
teacher determines that the major source(s) of skill in subject mate- r was from "academic under- 
graduate or graduate courses outside of Education" (A). [ n addition, the teacher f e<- 1 s that a 
second bi^nH leant source of skill In the area of knowledge of subject matter came from his/her 
experlenif i»: '\><*dernic cowr rework Jn Eduiali<;n • nurses" <s<-e the let.trr 'P' under the 'A* In 
<*•» 1 unn . 




I. A k-u.w !■■.!> i .| ! r..ittd taur.hl 
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CiKAlWATK t'OI I.OU-UP I VALUATION ITKMS 



TKACH ING C0MHETKNC1ES 



I. A kn'wlodye of subject matter taught In courses 
which you teach 



2. Ability to clearly state learning outcomes In 

sneasur ible terms 



3. Ability to assess student performance and needs 
prior to and after Instruction 



COLUMN I 

Impm t ance of this I'nm- 
peti-iicy ui your tea. h- 



1 - not import. mt 

2 * somewhat Import. int. 

3 ■ important 

U * very important 



COI L'MN 

Levi- .»f sk 1 1 I .u 
BF.tIP NINC ot your PlttST 
of teaching 



FULL YKAK 



A. Ability to Identify methods and materials that 
are appropriate to the learning Yieedsyftnd 
abilities of students. 



1 c lint tfki 1 led 

2 * somewhat skilled 

3 - skilled 

4 * ve ry sk i 1 1 ed 



tul.UMN l ; 

j5*»uiv"i*H «>t <'umpi*t i{tu*e 

(A - H) J 
Refer to the "Sim rues ot 



1 t,ak "hi n fc* Compel en<6 Key" 

Indi. are the let ten on 
the KEY which represents 
the major source of ^com- 
petence at the BEGINNING 
of your FIRST FULL YqAR 
of teaching. List a 
second source under the 
Mrst choice, if you Aeel 
th it it is signif icantl 



5. Ability to identify methods and materials that 
are appropriate to the psychomotor needs and 
abilities of studentn 



6. Ability to Identify methods and materials that 
are appropriate to the affective (attitudes 
and values) needs and abilities of students 



7. Abt Uy to organize a variety of teaching 

materials that can be employed In the classroom 



8. Ability to match .materials to the goals of 
lessons 



9. Ability to place learning activities In 
appropriate sequence £or Instruct Ion 



10. Ability to introduce lessons in such a way 
as to motivate student interest 



Jl. Ability to provide For individual 

difterence* in content used in teaihing 



Ability to ptovide for individual dit faiences 
In methods uspd in t»»;nhin>» 



A*-ilit« t - 1 .id just ti'iihin^ miM hdit* 
(,'hiU'U , t .) nspi>n<;r'> i«( student 



wh i 1 • 
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TKACHlNC C0MPETKNC1ES 



I 1 ?. AbllUv to end lessons in such a way as to 
insure students' retention of information 



COLUMN I 

Import .iiue ot tins' i 
petemv fo vnur tt*. tell- 
ing succesH 



1 * not 1 mpor t ,mt 

2 * somewhat irapoi t ant 
1 « important 

4 • very important 



X 



16. Ability to handle routine classroom administra- 
tive and instructional tasks without interrupt ing 
ytudenr learning 



17. Ability to manage a number of on-going activities 
or groups of students at the same time 

— c 



18. Ability to keep students on task during classroom 
activities and study time 



19. Ability to establish a positive classroom 
climate fof learning 



20. Ability to work effectively with students of 
different cultural backgrounds 



21. Ability to work effectively with students of 
different social class, racial or ethnic 
background 



COLUMN 



Level ol ski 1 1 a 

MC INN INC «>f v.-ur KIRST 

PULL VKAk »'f UMrhin>* 



I - nut ski ! led 
Z « somewhat ski 1 led 
3 * skilled * 
« very skilled 



s.mii i «'s of Competence 

U - H) 
Refer i,i the "Sources ol 



Il^A 1 , 1 ^ Competence Key" 



22. Ability to work effectively with students of 
different intellectual and academic ability 



23. Ability to provide opportunities for students 
to develop personal goals 



24, Ability to re ote subject matter and activ- 
ities to personal needs» values and experience 
of students * 



sb. Your own skill in reading 

lb. Y'»ur i>wn skill in spelling 

J?. Y;uir i'wn skIN in wr 1 ; jn»' 

;m . Y*»if »wn -.kill In n.itl. 



Indicate the letter on 
the KEY which represents 
the major aource of com- 
petence at the BEGINNING 
of your FIRST FULL YEAR 
of teaching. Llae a 
second source under the 
first choice, if you j£eol 
that it is signficant. 



.'Wi . !• 1 1 I Id r i 1 it .inm.ni \ « .if \ . .<» 



r - 1 1*1- i r i 
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I f ACHING COMPLTENCIES 



COLUMN i 

Import .met' nf thts i'ijib" 
potency to viuir touih- 
ing .success 



1 * not impur taut 

2 ■ somewh j t important 

3 ■ Important 

4 ■ very Important 



30. Ability to work with fellow teachers in a 
productive man- er 



L'tM.IIMN : 

Level ol ski 1 I at 
BEGINNING of your FIRST 
FULL YKAR nf teaching 



1 ■ nut ski i led 

2 * somewhat skilled 

3 « skilled 

4 a very ski 1 led 



COLUMN' J 

r 

i 

Source* of Competence 

(A - H ) 
Ret or to the "Sources of 
Teach ing Competence Key" 

Indicate the letter on 
the KEY which represents 
the major source of com- 
petence ,at the BEGINNING 
of your FIRST FULL YEAR 
of teaching. List a 
second' source under the 
first choice, if you feel 
that it la significant, 



31. Ability to work with administrators and super- 
visors in a productive manner 



32. Ability to d<?. l v.lth and control the 6tress you 
may experience in your teaching position 

_ _ . A • ' \ 



33. Ability to mainstream handicapped students in 
your classroom 



34. Ability to adjust teaching strategies in 
response to constructive criticism 



35. Ability to communicate ef f ec t ively ,wi th parents 
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s 

SOURCES 'OF TEACHING/COMPETENCE KEY 
USE IN SCORING COLUMN THREE (3) 

Sources of Gomp e t. enc e ?_a t Beginning of Fitgt Full Year of Teach l n g 
PRE^TEACHE R EDUCATION EXPERIENCES ; 

Experience 

Academic undergraduate or graduate courses outside of Education 
(Example: courses in your major field, if secondary, of in 
^ General Studies) 

EE! 

mi 




Experience working with youth (summer camp, Boy/Girl Scouts, 
Sunday School, playground director, ESCAPE Program, etc,) 

Recollection of the methods and styles of teaching used by 
teachers that you had in public schools 



TEACHER EDUCATION PRE-SERVICE: 



r 



El 



E 



El 



El 



Academic coursework in Education courses (lectures, seminars, 
methods courses, Education foundations courses, microteaching) 

Practicum experiences that are part of the Teacher E<* 'cation 

Program but are outside of student teaching (Example: tutoring, 
teacher assisting, September Experience) 

Student Teaching (includes Reading Practicum, block student 
teaching and full-day for elementary , and half and full- 
day student teaching for secondary) 

Personal one-to-one counseling and advisement by individual 
college staff persons, outside of formal classes or field 
experience 



1 



PERSONAL SOURCES 



D 



Personal invention: skill was developed through personal 

study, invention or experience gained prior to the beginning 
of the first full year of teaching 



OTHER SOURCES OF COMPETENCE OF INDIVIDUAL NATURE: 



If, prior to full time teaching, you had gained competence in 
a particular teaching skill from a source other than those 
listed above, write ou t the source in the space provided on 
the answer sheet in Column Three (3), instead of using the 
above letter key. 



9 
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